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THE SANITARY COMMISSION — THE EED CROSS 

On April 29, 1861, at a meeting of a great concourse of women 
in the Cooper Institute, New York City, a movement was initiated 
which led to the organization of the United States Sanitary 
Commission. 

As first formulated, the plan looked to an organization with full 
powers to establish for the benefit of the Army a preventive, hygienic 
and sanitary service, this under or independent of the Medical 
Bureau, as might be deemed most expedient. 

To secure recognition from the War Department, the promoters 
of the movement laid their proposal before the Surgeon General in 
Washington, but received no encouragement. 

It was well known to all and was called to the attention of the 
Secretary of War and the Surgeon General, that when the British 
Government, a few years before, learned of the dreadful mortality 
of the British Army in the Crimea, the most radical and previously 
unheard of measures were taken to remedy the situation. 

For hospital reform and supervision Miss Florence Nightingale 
was sent to Scutari by the British Secretary of State for War with 
the most ample power to call upon the military authorities for any 
assistance she required and to adapt the administration of the hos- 
pitals to her plans in conformity with her orders. Miss Night- 
ingale stated, what the official returns confirm, that during the first 
seven months of the campaign before Sebastopol, the British Army 
suffered a mortality at the rate of sixty per cent per annum. Other 
most radical steps for reform were taken, these consisting in placing 
the military authorities, so far as respected preventive measures 
and sanitation generally, under a civil commission of three British 
sanitarians. 

The Secretary of State for War, in his instructions to those ex- 
perts, said: 

It is important that you be deeply impressed with the necessity of not 
resting content with the giving of an order, but that you see instantly, 
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by yourselves or by your agents, to the commencement of the work and 
to its superintendence day by day until it is finished. 

Those who initiated the organization of the United States Sani- 
tary Commission were familiar with the facts respecting this British 
Commission, whose report was dated December 1, 1856. They 
sought to secure from the Government at Washington similar plenary 
powers for supervision and intervention respecting preventive 
measures touching sanitation. 

The Surgeon General and the other military authorities repelled 
the idea of their own subordination in respect to any military 
matter to a committee of civilians; the Sanitary Commission had 
to accept the role of a body invited to inquire into matters affecting 
health and to advise with the Medical Bureau relating thereto. 

The official designation of the organization was A Commission 
of Inquiry and Advice in respect of the Sanitary Interests of the 
United States Forces. The War Department order 1 notes that it 
was issued at the instance and in pursuance of the suggestion of the 
Army Medical Bureau and that the Commission was to exist at the 
pleasure of the Government, unless dissolved by its own action. 

The persons to compose the directorate, which included the head 
of the Medical Bureau and two other military officers, were desig- 
nated by the Secretary of War. He required that the inquiries of 
the Commission be directed 

to the principles and practices connected with the inspection of recruits 
and other enlisted men ; to means of preserving and restoring the health 
and securing the general comfort of the troops ; to the sanitary condition 
of the volunteers ; to the proper provision of cooks, nurses and hospitals ; 
and to other subjects of like nature. 

The Commission immediately organized, chose a president, vice- 
president, secretary and treasurer, increased its personnel to twelve, 
and, on the 13th of May, 1861, submitted for the action of the 
Secretary of War a " plan of organization " 2 in which were set 
forth in some detail the powers and responsibilities of the organiza- 
tion. This was approved by the War Department the same day. 

i Printed in Supplement to this Journal, p. 229. 
2 Printed in Supplement to this Journal, p. 230. 
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The two papers together, the order and the plan, constitute what 
may be called the Constitution of the Sanitary Commission. 

Under the first branch of their responsibility — inquiry — the in- 
formation sought was to cover the wants of the troops under the 
heads, what must be, what is, and what ought to be their condition. 

In respect to the other branch — advice — the Commission was 
to prepare plans, undertake to secure their approval and enforce- 
ment by the military authorities, and their support by the benevo- 
lence of the public, — in short, to aid the Medical Bureau without 
displacing it or in any manner infringing upon its rights and duties. 

A comparison of the measures adopted at Geneva in 1863 and 
recommended to the signatory powers for acceptance {see below) 
with those adopted by the Government of the United States in 1865 
will show that there was no substantial difference so far as con- 
cerned results to be secured. The single motive actuating both the 
Geneva Conference and the United States Sanitary Commission 
was to devise a plan and means for aiding the medical services of 
the armies in campaign. At Geneva much was said about succor of 
the wounded and nothing about the general health and comfort of 
the troops. At Washington the succor of the wounded, although 
not specially referred to, was covered by the phrase " preserving and 
restoring the health and comfort of the forces." At Geneva it was 
proposed that all those connected with the medical services wear dis- 
tinguishing marks or badges. At Washington there was no such 
proposal at the outset, but before the war was ended the helpers of 
the sick and wounded at the front and in the hospitals were wearing 
distinguishing marks. The delegates at Geneva asked that the 
nations confer upon the army sanitary services and their helpers 
the privilege of neutrality. This was asking for what both belliger- 
ents in the Civil War in America had more than a year before the 
meeting at Geneva already conceded as respected medical officers 
and other non-combatants taken prisoners. From and after the 
spring of 1862 all doctors and chaplains held as prisoners of war 
by the Union or Confederate forces, as well as those liberated on 
parole, were released. 3 General Beauregard appears to have been 

3 Par. IV, G. O. No. 60. June 6, 1862, for the Union Army, and par. II and 
III, G. O. No. 45, June 26, 1862, for the Confederate Army. 
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the first to propose this humane treatment of physicians, April 13, 
1862, and General Bragg, the same for chaplains, June 16, 1862. 

As early as the eighteenth century in European wars sm-geons 
and chaplains, on exchange of prisoners, were commonly released 
without equivalents or ransom. 4 

The international usage in this regard is stated by Lieber in his 
" Instructions " 5 as follows : 

The enemy's chaplains, officers of the medical staff, apothecaries, hos- 
pital nurses, and servants, if they fall into the hands of the American 
Army, are not prisoners of war, unless the commander has reasons to 
retain them. 

This was published to the Union Army several months before the 
Geneva Conference met and more than a year before the Interna- 
tional Congress convened. 

It thus appears that the rules prescribed at the Geneva Congress, 
conferring the privilege of neutrality upon the sanitary or medical 
personnel and their attaches, was but the declaration of a status for 
this class of noncombatants that was in general harmony witb many 
European precedents and strictly in accord with the American prac- 
tice announced more than two years previously. 

Thus America, in 1861, created a volunteer agency for war relief 
and this was soon developed into a powerful and efficient organiza- 
tion for safeguarding the health and succoring the sick and wounded 
in war. After its efficiency had been demonstrated the Geneva Con- 
gress formulated rules of international law to the same end. The 
sole original feature of the Convention of 1864 is found in the re- 
quirement that those engaged in relieving suffering of the troops 

« See Hall Int. Law, 1:422, who cites Moser IX, 11:255 and 260; De Martens, 
Rec. VI: 498-111:306; Precis p. 276; Dumont VII, I:231-Kluber 247; Heffter p. 
126. Wellington Despatches, VII:591. 

» G. O. 100, War Department, April 24, 1863, " Instructions for the Govern- 
ment of Armies in the Field." This work of Dr. Francis Lieber is the earliest 
formal exposition of the international laws of war that was published in any lan- 
guage. As issued by the War Department the monograph had the approval of 
a board, appointed by the Secretary of War. consisting of Dr. Lieber, the author, 
and Major-Generals Cadwalader, Hitchcock, Martindale, and Hartsuff of the 
Army. 
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as well as the hospitals for the sick and wounded, and their means 
of conveyance display a distinguishing mark — the Red Cross. 

It is generally understood that the proposal to make the Greek 
Red Cross a universal badge of neutrality for those engaged in the 
succor of the wounded in war originated with the First International 
Conference that met in Geneva in October, 1863. The meeting was 
called by the Genevese Society of Public Utility, 6 whose interest in 
the movement was brought about by M. Henri Dunant, the author 
of a pamphlet published in 1860, entitled Vn Souvenir de Solferino. 
The author vividly portrayed the suffering of the wounded during 
the Italian campaign of 1859; showed how painfully inadequate 
were the means of relief controlled by the military commanders ; 
urged the formation in each country of a permanent society for the 
succor of the wounded in war, the services of its benevolent volun- 
teer personnel to be accepted as supplementing the efforts of the over- 
worked official administrative staff; proposed that a condition of 
neutrality and freedom from capture by the enemy should attach 
to the official and nonofficial, regular and volunteer personnel of the 
medical services of the belligerent armies; and expressed the hope 
that some of the great military powers might accept these proposals 
by formal compact and so secure their recognition by the civilized 
world as governing in war. 

The official reports of the first Geneva Conference and contempo- 
raneous publications established the accuracy of the proposition that 
the idea of a distinctive and universal badge for the sanitary per- 
sonnel serving with the armies and a recognition of their neutrality 
was proposed, discussed and adopted at the First International 
Conference. These proceedings were reported October 29, 1863, 
and immediately thereafter published to the world. 

The result of the deliberations at Geneva, as respected volunteer 
aid for the wounded, was expressed in ten resolutions, 7 in sub- 
stance proposing the creation in all countries of committees and sub- 
committees of volunteers to aid the army medical services in the 

s See Project of Declarations, prepared by the Society, in Supplement to this 
Journal, p. 235. 

i Supplement to this Journal, p. 236. 
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care of the wounded, and in time of peace to prepare and organize 
for such cooperation, with accumulated supplies, and trained civil 
personnel. The individuals so employed were to wear " as a dis- 
tinctive badge a white brassard (armlet) with a red cross." 

Besides the declaration of principles expressed in the resolutions, 
the conference also recommended: 

(a) That the army medical services, their volunteer assistants, 
and the inhabitants of the theater of war who might give shelter 
and succor to the wounded, be granted all the rights and privileges 
of neutrals that the laws of war sanction ; and 

(b) That all persons, official and unofficial, serving with the 
armies and with ambulances and hospitals wear a distinctive uni- 
form or sign, and that a uniform flag be adopted for all ambulances 
and hospitals. 

There was no description of, nor any allusion to, the kind or form 
of the proposed cross to be shown on armlets by the volunteer helpers, 
save that it be red. 

In the proceedings of the Conference there is nothing to indicate 
that there was any idea of simulating the national flag of Switzer- 
land, formed by the combination as a cross of five rectangles, but 
there is circumstantial evidence that leads to such a conclusion. 

The conference sitting at Geneva had no governmental sanction, 
and there was no basis for a hope that their declarations could be 
made effective save as favored and adopted by the governments. 
This condition of affairs those sitting at Geneva clearly recognized. 
It was manifest that their declarations would be without intended 
beneficial effect unless they were officially adopted and accepted as 
international law. 

So much encouragement to M. Dunant and his associate delegates 
resulted from the transactions at Geneva, and so apparent had it 
become that the action taken at the unofficial meeting would be of 
little use until it should be ratified by the nations and become a part 
of the laws of war, that early in 1864 a further movement was set 
on foot in Geneva to bring about the organization of an International 
Congress, composed of official delegates having plenary powers and 
whose action, if duly ratified, would be binding on the signatory 
nations. 
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On June 6, 1864, the Swiss Federal Council (supported by the 
Emperor of the French) issued a call for such a congress to meet 
in Geneva on August 8th, the same year, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the resolutions and recommendations previously adopted at 
the conference. An invitation for the United States to send dele- 
gates was extended, but at this time the Civil War was in progress 
and the American Government could not bind itself in advance to 
accept the dicta of European powers in respect to so important a 
matter. Mr. Seward is reported to have remarked concerning this 
European meeting : 8 

Our Government, while always ready to forward all humanitarian 
action, has a well-understood policy of holding itself aloof from all 
European Congresses or compacts of a political nature * * * . The 
Congress at Geneva being for the modification of international laws of 
war is one of great significance and the sending of delegates officially 
empowered to represent and act for the United States was from the many 
difficulties apparent, nearly or quite impossible. * * * The Govern- 
ment wishes to act as a free agent, with option in the premises, and in 
its own good time. 

The representatives of some sixteen governments were present at 
the Congress, including two delegates from the United States. 9 But 
those from America were accredited only for the purpose of 

giving and receiving such suggestions as might be thought likely to pro- 
mote the humane ends which have prompted the meeting. 

It plainly appears from the reports of the American delegates and 
the compte rendu of the Congress that many members were entirely 
incredulous as to the possibility of securing adoption by the nations 
of so chimerical an idea as the ratification of the project for a treaty 
on the lines formulated by the conference of the year before, one 
that would permit the presence within the theater of hostile opera- 
tions, and without the consent of military authorities, of possible 
spies or conspirators disguised or acting as volunteer Red Cross 
agents and employees. 

s See report of Mr. Chas. S. P. Bowles to the Sanitary Commission, September 
15, 1864. 

» Messrs. George C. Magg, TJ. S. Minister to Switzerland, and Charles S. P. 
Bowles, European Agent of the TJ. S. Sanitary Commission. 
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The American delegates endeavored to combat the adverse preju- 
dices and cited at great length the achievements of the Sanitary 
Commission in relief of suffering in American camps and hospitals. 
Mr. Bowles, in his report to the Sanitary Commission, remarked: 

But I was able to prove that this same " mythical " institution — the 
United States Sanitary Commission — had long since met with and over- 
come the difficulties which some delegates were now predicting and re- 
coiling before; had long since solved, and practically too, the very prob- 
lems which they were now delving over. Moreover I had just arrived 
from the scene of these labors in the United States, and with the battle- 
field, hospital and burying ground freshly pictured in my mind, could 
speak to them but too earnestly of war, the disease of all nations, and its 
known or proposed remedies. * * * I had brought with me from 
the United States the latest reports and most valuable publications — 
medical, statistical and others — of the Commission, and a number of 
large colored lithographs of the Philadelphia Sanitary Pair Buildings. 
I had also photographs of the principal depots and buildings of the Com- 
mission, with hospital plans and improvements of various kinds — de- 
velopments of our war; photographs from life of the field relief corps, 
with its men, wagons, horses, tents and their arrangements and action. 
These life pictures, books and practical proofs, produced an effect as great 
as it was valuable. To many of them, earnest men seeking for light, with 
their whole hearts in the interest of a long suffering humanity, it was 
like the sight of the promised land. They bad been working in the dark, 
and this was the opening of a window, letting in a flood of light and 
putting an end to all darkness and doubt. 

The result of the deliberations was the Geneva Red Cross Con- 
vention of August 22, 1864, 10 an international agreement by which 
twelve nations were bound and to which twenty other powers later 
adhered. A comparison of the treaty with the resolutions and recom- 
mendations passed at Geneva the preceding year, shows that the 
plenipotentiaries of the nations would not accept the proposals that 
volunteer aids and assistants for the wounded with troops in cam- 
paign should have an international guarantee of neutrality, save as 
allowed by the military commander; nor did they accede to the pro- 
posal that the governments be asked to accord their high protection 
to the volunteer-aid-committees. 

The important net result of the Congress was an international 

i« See Supplement to this Jouknax for January, 1907 (Vol. I), p. 90. 
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agreement that shielded military hospitals and ambulances contain- 
ing sick and wounded and the persons employed therein from bellig- 
erent action and sanctioned the release of the medical and hospital 
personnel and the wounded in the discretion of the commander-in- 
chief. Such of the inhabitants of the country as might help the 
wounded or shelter them were to be protected. The armlet and 
flag it was declared " shall bear a red cross on a white ground," 
which was the exact verbiage proposed at the Conference of 1863, 
but there was as yet no specification touching the kind or form of 
cross, nor was there any reference in the proces verbal to the insignia 
as representing a reversal of the national colors of Switzerland. 

The provisions of the Geneva Convention of 1864 remained un- 
changed until 1906, when there was a revision. In this second 
convention, 11 article 18 declared that: 

Out of respect to Switzerland the heraldic emblem of the Eed Cross 
on a white ground, formed by the reversal of the federal colors is con- 
tinued as the emblem and distinctive sign of the sanitary service of 
armies. 

This would seem to be conclusive that the arm badge and flag pro- 
posed in 1863 and adopted in 1864 were actually the same as de- 
scribed in the treaty of 1906, the colors of Switzerland reversed, 
whereon is displayed the Greek cross of a square surrounded by five 
equal rectangles. 

The delegate at Geneva representing the Sanitary Commission 
concludes his very instructive report with an account of a banquet 
given to the delegates by the Swiss Federal Council and the city 
of Geneva: 

The center of the table was a large piece of confection representing a 
fortress with its garrison and sanitary workers distinguished by the Red 
Cross brassard, pursuing their vocations. The tower was surmounted by 
small silk flags of the Swiss Republic and Canton of Geneva, crowned by 
a central flag with the Red Cross on a white field, the emblem of our 
neutrality just adopted by the Congress. After the first toast this flag 
was taken from its place by the President, who, turning to me as the 
representative of the United States Sanitary Commission, presented it as 
a token of appreciation of our labors for the good of all humanity. 

"Printed in Supplement to this Journal for April, 1907 (Vol. T), p. 201. 
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This flag was doubtless immediately sent to the Sanitary Com- 
mission headquarters in the United States. That it bore a repre- 
sentation of the national flag of Switzerland, with colors reversed, a 
red Greek cross on a white field, is almost certain for it was de- 
clared at Geneva in 1906 that the Red Cross insignia — the colors 
of Switzerland reversed — had been in " continued use." 12 In 
this way, if in no other, a precise knowledge respecting the emblem 
was given to the American public. 

The proof seems to be positive that the accomplishments before 
1864 of this American organization manned by volunteers and 
financed by the charitable public, had been so notable and extensive 
that as a precedent it had a certain influence, and probably a very 
potent one, in determining the action of the Congress at Geneva in 
1864. 

Thus we see that the Sanitary Commission, the American proto- 
type of the Red Cross, entered upon its career of benevolence and 
humanity more than two years before the Geneva Conference met 
and three years before the Congress at Geneva gave official sanc- 
tion to the name now so well known. We also see that all the more 
important features of the Geneva Convention of 1864, respecting 
the treatment of the wounded and the sanitary and hospital per- 
sonnel of armies in campaign were found in the laws of war as first 
stated and expounded by an American jurist more than a year before 
the meeting of the Geneva Congress. 

The customary flag flown over American military hospitals in 
1861-1864 was of yellow bunting. Hospital orderlies wore no dis- 
tinguishing mark. The Sanitary Commission depots at the army 
field bases were marked by white flags upon which were displayed 
the United States shield and the initials U. S. S. C. worked thereon. 
Until 1864 the Commission workers wore no distinguishing mark 
or badge. 

The Field Relief Corps referred to by the United States delegate 

12 The Swiss coat-of-arms dates from the pact of 1815. The seals and ensign 
of 1815 and 1848 showed a cross combining Ave equal squares. About 1890 this 
arrangement was modified, the emblem thereafter consisting of a central square 
and four equal rectangular arms or branches, each one-sixth longer than its own 
width. 
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to Geneva representing the Sanitary Commission, was organized on 
July 17, 1863, and co-operated with the military authorities in the 
care of the troops. On May 1, 1864, an adjunct to this organiza- 
tion, The Auxiliary Relief Corps, was formed for service with the 
troops and at hospitals. Those directing its work with the Army 
of the Potomac in 1864 saw the need of a distinguishing mark or 
badge so that their own personnel could readily be recognized on 
sight. 

The authorized use of distinguishing marks for the armies of 
the Union began in February, 1863. This use was extended and 
in 1864 the flags, wagons and ambulances of the several corps, as 
well as the officers and men, were marked with or bore a distin- 
guishing badge. This, for the men, was a small patch of cloth cut 
to some conventional outline and pinned to the hat or coat. The 
adopted form assigned to the 6th Corps was an equilateral five 
square Greek cross; the men, flags and wagons of the first division 
wearing red badges; the second, white; and the third, blue; that 
of the 5th Corps was a Maltese cross in the same colors. So, too, 
the shamrock, the star, the square, the triangle, the heart and the 
circle were adopted as corps' badges. Some of these marks were 
in use before the meeting of the Geneva Conference of 1863. The 
Greek and Maltese crosses and many other forms had been adopted 
and were in use before the Geneva Congress met in 1864. 

The need of some distinguishing mark for the Auxiliary Relief 
Corps was apparent. That the action of the Geneva Convention in 
proposing a Red Cross on a white field as a badge for those aiding 
the wounded in hospitals and elsewhere was known in the United 
States in the autumn of 1863 is well nigh certain; and while there 
was nothing in the Geneva treaty respecting the kind or form of 
cross to be displayed, yet circumstantial evidence seems to be con- 
clusive that it was the Greek cross that had been chosen, one formed 
by the combination of five equal squares, as in the flag of Switzer- 
land, generally known as the Geneva cross. At any rate, it was 
the five-square white cross that was taken up by the Auxiliary Relief 
Corps, and worn by individual members, though it was not officially 
or formally adopted. 
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The following appear to be justified deductions from the record: 

First. That, to M. Henri Dunant is due the credit and honor for 
having proposed and brought about the first Geneva Conference of 
1863 as well as the Congress of 1864. From these proceeded the 
international treaty for the neutralization of ambulances, of hospi- 
tals and of the official sanitary organizations and their personnel 
serving with armies in the field, so conforming to numerous 
precedents. 

Second. That the United States Sanitary Commission, as a relief 
agency with efficient organization, means and appliances, two years 
before the meeting of the Geneva Conference had solved the problem 
of efficient co-operation by volunteers in aid of the official medical 
services charged with the care of the sick and wounded in war. 

Third. That lacking the evidence submitted at Geneva by the 
delegates from the United States, respecting the success attained by 
the Sanitary Commission on a colossal scale, and the adjustment 
of its operations to the exigencies of war, it is probable the Geneva 
Congress of 1864 would have been a failure. It was the precedent 
and success of the United States Sanitary Commission that gave to 
M. Dunant most valuable support ; without this record of an accom- 
plished result, his efforts might and probably would have been 
unavailing. 

Fourth. That the Auxiliary Relief Corps, U. S. Sanitary Com- 
mission, serving with the United States Army, was the first to make 
a practical use of the Geneva cross, for in the spring of 1864 mem- 
bers of this Corps wore this cross for the first time in history with 
troops in campaign. 

Fifth. That the proposition of M. Dunant and the Geneva Con- 
vention of 1863 to make it a law of war, that committees of volun- 
teers to aid the sick and wounded upon battle fields and with troops 
in campaign be neutralized and admitted to the theater of hostile 
operations in their own discretion, was impracticable, had to be 
abandoned, and was not even considered by the Geneva Congress 
of 1864. 

The later history of the Red Cross in America is also interesting. 
The report of the action taken at Geneva in 1864 was communi- 
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cated to the Government of the United States by its delegate to that 
Congress in his dispatch to the Secretary of State, dated September 
14, 1864. The Civil War was then in progress and as the Con- 
federate authorities were not and could not have been a party to the 
Convention, it was impossible for the United States to adhere to 
the treaty, had such action otherwise been thought desirable. 

In 1866 the Civil War ended, the adherence of the United States 
to the treaty was suggested to the Government of the United States, 
this at the instance of the Swiss Federal Council. The papers in 
the case were referred to the Secretary of War with request for a 
recommendation from the War Department. The records show that 
the papers were returned without any comment. 

In 1867 the Department of State was again asked if the United 
States could not see its way to adhere. Again the War Department 
was asked for a recommendation but there is no record that any 
reply was ever made to the Secretary of State. 

On July 26, 1866, there was organized in New York City by 
former leaders and directors of the Sanitary Commission, The 
A merican Association for the Relief of Misery on Battlefields. The 
Rev. Dr. W. H. Bellows, of New York, the former president of the 
Sanitary Commission, was the president of the new association. Its 
objects were to secure the adhesion of the United States to the 
Geneva treaty, and to become the national society in the United 
States under Article 7 of this treaty. Earnest appeals were made 
to the people to endorse and support the desired action by Congress, 
but it seems to have been impossible to arouse public interest in the 
matter. The association made an earnest appeal for contributions 
to be applied to the relief of the wounded of the war of 1870 be- 
tween Germany and France. Considerable sums were raised and 
sent to France and Germany. But it was impossible to interest the 
Government actively, and about 1871 the association ceased to exist, 
because as a national Bed Cross it had no status. It used the Greek 
cross in red on a white field as its insignia. 

In 1877 a committee of five persons was formed in Washington 
for the same object that had prompted Dr. Bellows and his associates 
in 1866. This provisional committee was enlarged in 1881, and 
The American Association of the Red Cross was incorporated under 
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the laws of' the District of Columbia. On July 26, 1882, the United 
States adhered to the Geneva treaty of 1864, which at that time had 
been adopted by thirty-two of the independent nations, but it was 
not until August, 1884, that the War Department by general order 
adopted the Red Cross insignia for its ambulances, hospitals, medical 
officers, hospital corps, nurses and chaplains in the government 
service. There was still no official recognition of volunteer assist 
ants, nurses, etc., with armies in the field, but in the revised Geneva 
Convention of 1906, which is more particularly referred to later, 
there is a provision that volunteer aid societies, if duly recognized 
by their own governments, shall be assimilated as to protection, etc., 
to the permanent medical services with the troops and entitled to 
the same rights of neutrality, privileges and immunities, such per- 
sonnel to be subject to military laws and regulations. 

This is the only provision in international law for the recogni- 
tion of volunteer committees and helpers with the armies in the 
field. It signifies that they shall go to no place within the theater 
of military operations, nor do anything whatever in aid of sick and 
wounded or others, unless specially authorized by the commanding 
general or superior authority. In a democratic country, where all 
power is derived from the people, it may be accepted as a fact that 
much more latitude will be accorded to Red Cross volunteer assist- 
ants than would be tolerated in countries where the powers of 
government are more centralized. No matter how much may be 
the need of succor for the wounded and however inefficient may be 
the officially organized medical and sanitary services, the command- 
ing generals, responsible for the exercise of authority and the results 
sought to be secured by war, will certainly look with suspicion upon 
the proposed presence in the theater of war of non-military persons 
ostensibly ministering to the aid of the sick and wounded, but who 
may be spies and conspirators. The presence of volunteer men and 
women within the field of operations ought not to be tolerated, and 
probably never will be, unless they are thoroughly organized, are 
amenable to discipline, and of undoubted fidelity and loyalty. 

Paragraph 1263 of the Army Regulations, published in 1884, 
is as follows : 
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1263. The hospital ambulance flags of the Army are as follows: 
For general hospitals, white bunting, 9 by 5 feet, with a red cross 4 

feet high and 4 feet wide, of red bunting, in center; arms of cross to be 

16 inches wide. 

For post and field hospitals, white bunting, 6 by 4 feet, with a red 

cross 3 feet high and 3 feet wide, of red bunting, in center; arms of 

cross to be 12 inches wide. 

For hospitals and guidons to mark the way to field hospitals, white 

bunting, 16 by 28 inches, with a red cross 12 inches high and 12 inches 

wide, of red bunting, in center; arms of cross to be 4 inches wide. 
The arm badge (brassard) to be worn by all neutrals is as follows: 
Of white cloth, 16 inches long and three wide, with a cross of red 

cloth 2 inches high and 2 inches wide, in center; to be worn upon the 

left arm above the elbow, in addition to insignia designating the military 

rank of the wearer. 

This regulation still continues in force and since 1884 the Ked 
Cross emblem has been used for its prescribed purpose in garrison, 
camps and in campaign, and by its volunteer helpers in the discre- 
tion of the commanding general as the exigencies of the service 
required. Its use prior to that date, as has been described above, 
was merely incidental, and due to the fact that the members of part 
of an army-corps were required to wear patches of cloth or metal 
representing a conventional Greek cross of red color, a badge that 
had no relation to the one suggested in 1863 and adopted at Geneva 
in 1864. 

In 1868 an international congress was held at Geneva for the 
purpose of extending to maritime warfare the advantages of the 
Geneva Convention of 1864. Fourteen European states were repre- 
sented by commissioners and, as a result of their deliberations, 
fifteen additional articles were adopted, five of which were additional 
to or an amplification of the ten articles of the Geneva Convention 
of 1864, and nine articles provided for an adaptation of the usages 
of war on the sea to those upon land in so far as concerned the treat- 
ment of the wounded, shipwrecked and sick officers and men, the 
medical, hospital and religious staff of captured vessels, their sup- 
plies and equipment designed for hospital use and the treatment 
of vessels manned and equipped by aid societies. 13 

is See Supplement to this Journal, Vol. I, p. 92. 
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These additional articles were ratified by the United States in 
1882, but owing to the proposed amendment of one article by one 
of the signatory powers, formal ratification of the treaty was never 
officially proclaimed, and the additional articles of 1868 to the 
Geneva treaty of 1864 never became operative. 

At the Hague Conference of 1899, which was called at the in- 
stance of the Emperor of Russia, and at which the United States 
was represented by delegates, the dispositions respecting an adapta- 
tion of maritime warfare to the rules of the Geneva Convention of 
1864 were set forth in fourteen articles. 14 Tn these were embodied 
in substance the proposed supplementary provisions of the Geneva 
Convention. The United States ratified the treaty of 1899, and 
its provisions continued in force until 1907 when it was revised and 
expanded into twenty-eight articles, 15 the United States being one 
of the signatory powers. 

As has already been stated, the Geneva Convention of 1864 was 
revised by the International Congress of Geneva in 1906. The ten 
original articles were expanded into thirty-three and many new pro- 
visions were incorporated. It was to this revised Geneva treaty 
that the rules of naval war were to be adapted and adjusted. In 
the new Convention of Geneva is found a new provision for pro- 
tecting the insignia of the Red Cross from misuse by private persons 
or by societies not recognized as entitled to it, and specially for 
stopping its commercial use as a trade-mark. Article twenty-seven 
provided (Great Britain dissenting) that all the signatory powers 
whose legislation did not adequately protect the insignia and name 
would take the necessary steps to prevent their unauthorized use. 
A similar provision is found in the Hague Convention of 1907. 

The fact that a trade-mark is recognized as a common-law prop- 
erty right in many countries, of which the user can not be legally 
deprived, and the further fact that the red Greek cross has for many 
years been in very general use by commercial and manufacturing 
concerns as a commercial trade-mark, render the protection of the 
insignia, in the United States, to the extent and degree proposed by 

"See Supplement to the Journal of April, 1907 (Vol. I), p. 159. 
"See Supplement to the Journal of January, 1908 (Vol. II), p. 90. 
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the Geneva and Hague Conventions, an impossibility. In this re- 
gard, nothing more would seem to be practicable than to restrict the 
commercial use of the badge to those whose property right in it 
existed at the date when each state recognized its own national Red 
Cross and to forbid registration or use to all others. About one 
hundred fifty individuals and partnerships in the United States have 
registered the Red Cross as a trade-mark and these may continue to 
make use of it for commercial purposes, without other restriction 
than the laws impose. 

The Hague Conference of 1899 agreed to and defined the Rules 
and Regulations for the Conduct of War on Land. Articles XV 
and XXI of these Rules 16 are provisions that directly relate to the 
relief of prisoners of war, and to the obligations of belligerents in 
respect to the sick and wounded. This agreement of 1899 and the 
" Regulations " respecting war on land were revised at the Hague 
in 1907, but without material change as respects those two pro- 
visions that touch upon the work of the Red Cross. 17 

The American Association of the Red Cross, incorporated in 1881, 
engaged in various relief operations sanctioned by its charter in aid 
of the sufferers from war, fire, floods, hurricanes, famines, etc. 

On January 6, 1900, the Congress incorporated the American 
Red Cross and there was a re-incorporation in 1905. 

The records respecting the operations of the society in the United 
States previous to 1905 are very fragmentary and unsatisfactory. 
Since re-incorporation in 1905 there has been raised by voluntary 
contribution and expended in relief work in the United States and 
foreign countries about $5,000,000, but no part of it applied to the 
succor of those wounded in war, because, fortunately, the occasion 
for such use has not arisen. 

Since the reincorporation of the American Red Cross in 1905 
no occasion has arisen for the exercise of its functions in aid of the 
wounded soldiers or sailors of the United States, but there have 
been twelve occasions within the United States and its insular pos- 
sessions and fourteen in other countries, of Red Cross participation 

is See Supplement to the Journal of April, 1907 (Vol. I), pp. 140 and 142. 
1' See Supplement to the Joubnal of January, 1908 (Vol. II), pp. 103 and 
105. 
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in relief of suffering, the funds for defraying the cost of these 
operations having been contributed by the public. 

It is held by the management that the phrase last quoted whereby 
the Society is authorized to devise and carry on measures for pre- 
venting suffering warrants the assumption by the Red Cross of a 
class of work whereby relief is incidentally provided for minor dis- 
asters and the survivors of accidents, to the end that a force may be 
instructed and trained in relief work so that their expert services 
may be efficient in aid of the medical department of the armies and 
navies in campaign and also in succor of the victims of great non- 
military disasters. 

In some countries the functions of the Red Cross are restricted 
to the relief of the sick and wounded in war, and in a few of the 
Latin- American republics the name " Red Cross " has been used 
to designate the medical and sanitary services as an integral part 
of the national forces, but in most of the nations the organization 
is authorized to participate in aid of the sufferers from great calami- 
ties when the resulting suffering is beyond the capacity of local 
measures of relief. 

The United States was the first of the great powers to extend by 
legislative enactment its functions to what may be called civil in 
contradistinction to military relief and the general tendency now is 
to remove all restrictions to its operations in succor of all suffering. 
If this policy be applied generally it would seem to be an inevitable 
result that the Red Cross is to become the great national agency of 
benevolence and charity, operating not only throughout the length 
and breadth of the Union but participating in such work to the 
extent of its means in the relief of suffering in all countries, becoming 
in fact a national relief agency. 

Its success or failure in this, or indeed in any role, must depend 
upon the efficiency, the integrity, the capability of its personnel and 
the strength of the organization. If the Red Cross is to command 
the confidence of the public, who alone are its clients, it must be able 
to show that their contributions will be more efficiently applied by 
it than through individual or local agencies. 

The circumstances that attended the bestowal of official recog- 
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nition upon the organization that proposed to itself the role of an 
auxiliary, to assist in the care of the sick and wounded in war and 
promote the general walfare of the American Army have been 
detailed. That the promoters of the movement should fail at first 
to fully realize their ideals in this novel and colossal undertaking 
is not surprising. It is well-nigh certain that the Medical Bureau, 
which, in 1861, gave its qualified indorsement to the proposal for 
a commission for inquiry and advice had little faith in a favorable 
outcome. But it was manifest to all in authority in Washington 
that the patriotic impulses of the public to assist in the cause of 
the Union by aiding their sons, brothers and fathers who were flock- 
ing to the colors, could not be restrained. The movement for extend- 
ing aid through personal contributions of money, supplies, and serv- 
ices had to be reckoned with, and the legally organized military 
machinery for supplying the troops and caring for the men in camps 
and hospitals had to be adjusted to this condition, and so the public 
were told by the President, the Secretary of War, and the Surgeon 
Genera] that its aid and assistance in safeguarding the health of 
the forces and in devising means for general relief, would be 
welcomed. 

Of what may be called battlefield relief, i. e., the collecting and 
transportation of the wounded to the field dressing stations, estab- 
lishments which with their means of field transports in European 
armies are called ambulances, the Sanitary Commission undertook 
nothing. These establishments in European and the Japanese 
armies, maintained by the Red Cross, are very extensive, but this 
is a recent development, the detachments being made up of trained 
officers and men and the equipment a duplicate of what the war 
ministry provides for the official sanitary service. The volunteer 
personnel is under strict discipline and all are strictly subordinated 
to the chief of the regular sanitary corps. Had the Civil War con- 
tinued another year, there can be no doubt that the ambulance 
service at the front would have been composed in part of Sanitary 
Commission Auxiliary Relief Corps detachments and equipment. 

The evacuations of the battlefields and field hospitals by means 
of steamers and railway trains, manned, equipped, and supplied by 
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tie Commission became an important part of its work, and was of 
vast assistance. The hospital cars of 1863 and 1864, planned and 
constructed under the supervision of the Commission agents, were 
models of adaptability and convenience. Much the largest part of 
the Commission's finances, however, were applied in general relief 
of the troops in camps and hospitals, supplying food, clothing, meet- 
ing deficiencies, and assisting in many ways. Soldiers' relief 
stations were established on the principal lines of communication 
where food and medical attention were dispensed ; and wagon and 
railway trains and steamers, freighted with supplies, were constantly 
in service between the bases and the theaters of active operations. 

There was no function of relief assumed by the Commission that 
the Red Cross has not also assumed, save hygiene. The sole de- 
ficiency in the organization and achievements of the former was in 
respect of ambulance service on battlefields. Until the Russo- 
Japanese war of 1904—5 such service was not efficiently rendered 
on a considerable scale for troops in campaign, and will never be 
efficient unless its personnel and equipment are conformable as to 
training, discipline and pattern of equipment to the same features 
of the regular service and all strictly subordinated, as respects direc- 
tion and control, to the Chief of the Sanitary Corps with the army 
in campaign. 

While the Red Cross, sometimes referred to as an international 
organization, was the outcome of the work of the international meet- 
ings at Geneva, 1863-1864, yet the Red Cross of each country has 
no powers, rights, privileges, immunities, or responsibilities, that are 
not derived from the franchise or recognition conferred by the gov- 
ernment of the state where it exists. 

Since 1863 eight international conferences have been held in 
European capitals, composed of official delegates from the states 
and their Red Cross Central Committees. At these meetings there 
have been general consultations, exchange of ideas, consideration of 
plans for strengthening the organization, and the formulation of 
proposals or recommendations for organic changes or improvements. 
The Ninth International Conference will be held in Washington in 
1912. 
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Before the meeting of the Geneva Congress of 1864 seven states 
had established national Red Cross Societies. By 1866 five others, 
the United States included, had done the same. By 1870 the num- 
ber of national associations was twenty-one, but in some instances 
the action taken seems to have been premature for by the date last 
stated five associations had lapsed. These have since been re-estab- 
lished and twenty-eight of the independent nations of the world 
have now extended recognition to their national organizations. 

George W. Davis. 



